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To me, it was a curiosity, but to the monks it was a piece of
their native land. No matter whether a monk comes from
Salonica, Crete, or Cyprus, he can see in this garden a
reminder of his home, and it may be that the ability to look
at it without emotion is a sure test that a man has made his
peace with God.

I should not say that the monks are great gardeners: they
seem to leave all the work to the Bedouin. Among their
most prized products is an exceedingly hard kind of pear
that will keep from one harvest to another. Though it is so
hard, it is not woody, and the flavour is curiously scented,
unlike any pear I have tasted in Europe.

I was walking round the garden one morning when I
happened to meet Brother Gabriel and another young monk.
As we were passing a white building among the trees, which
I knew was the bone-house of the monastery, one of them
asked whether I should care to see inside. He unlocked
the door and we walked into a vaulted room which was
piled almost to the ceiling with human bones. To the left,
as I went in, was a pile of skulls, and opposite were thousands
of arm-bones; in other parts of the vault were similar neat
stacks from which skeleton hands and feet protruded.

I was so occupied by this gruesome sight that I did not
notice what my companions were doing until the smell of
incense caused me to turn round. They stood together, one
holding a lighted candle, while the other swung a censer
towards the hideous figure of a skeleton clothed in the dusty
garments of a monk. It was strapped to a kitchen chair,
from which it leaned in a ghastly parody of life, a wooden
cross and a rosary dangling from its bony fingers.

This is the skeleton of a monk called Stephen, who died
in 580 A.D. He was a hermit on the slopes of Mount Sinai,
and they say of him that he caught a panther cub and taught
it to protect his cell from hyaenas. When he died, his body
was carried down to the monastery to mount guard as porter
of the bone-house; and so for thirteen hundred years Stephen
has presided, still dressed in a hermit's robes, over Sinai's dead,
It has always been the custom of the monks to exhume
their dead after an interval of lime and stack their bones in
one part of the crypt and then- skulls in another. Only